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Tue InTERNATIONAL ConGREss OF HyGIENE. 


The meeting held last week in Paris was highly 
successful in point of attendance. The meeting was 
held in the Great Amphitheatre of L’ Ecole de Méde- 
cine, which was well filled with a large number of 
distinguished guests, members and delegates, includ- 
ing those of the National Veterinary Association. 
The British Government sent no less than five 
official representatives ; hitherto not more than two 
have been sent. M. Waldeck-Rousseau presided at 
the opening ceremony, and in his speech said that 
sanitary reformers, in their capacity of preservers of 
the public health, were most useful collaborateurs of 
governments in the execution: of their mission 
Professor Brouardel, Dean of the Faculty of Medecine, 
and President of the Congress, paid a handsome 
tribute to England. He said England stood first 
among all nations because it had so reduced the 
prevalence of tuberculosis that there were now 
50 per cent. fewer cases than formerly. The meet- 
Ing was preceded by a magnificent entertainment at 
the Elysée, and after the meeting the members of 
the Congress returned there and met the members of 
the Medical Congress. 


Foor-anp-Moutn 


The outbreak in the Hull district appears to be 
effectually stopped, no further cases being yet repor- 

» but a fresh outbreak is reported as having 
occurred “in the Valley of the Clwyd” and “at 
Rybl. Information is meagre, and not very definite, 
but there is just a possibility that occurring at the 
other side of the country there may be a little better 
chance of tracing it than those on the East Coast— 
unless we accept it as ‘‘ spontaneous.” 


GLANDERS. 


é aie death from this disease occurred early in 
a A at Guy's Hospital, the victim being a cab- 
ful rath s the present regulations seem to be success- 
gic . spreading this disease than restricting it, 
mii ook for a continuance of these cases in man 
An inevitable following. 
light aa oe at Glasgow have thrown further 
further kno, control of glanders among horses, and 
ae will doubtless follow. Meantime 
of mallein teresting to know more of the action 
‘10 mules. Possibly some of our South 


contributor i 
. S may be abl dd some infor- 
Mation on this matter. y te 


PROLAPSUS RECTI, 
By J. H. Parker, M.R.C.V.S., Faringdon, Berks. 


Was called in the beginning of July last to see a 
yearling shorthorn bull, and found that whenever he 
was approached or disturbed in any way he would 
strain and evert the rectum for about a foot, and then 
as suddenly draw it back again. The mucuous 
membrane at this time was healthy looking, and the 
eversion did not seem to trouble the animal much, 
as he chewed his cud and licked himself, pulse and 
temperature were normal, and the animal was doing 
well. This continued for a fortnight when he shewee 
slight improvement, but in another week he had a 
relapse, and the symptoms were much aggravated. 
He was continually straining and everting the rectum 
the lining membrane of which became purple-coloured 
and bled a little every time. Even this did not seem 
to disturb his general health, and as he was in good 
condition I advised slaughter, which was done. 

A post-mortem examination shewed the left vesi- 
cula seminalis to be diseased, and behind this and 
above the root of the penis, close to the neck of the 
bladder, was a cyst about the size of a duck’s egg 
containing a brownish-coloured fluid. The wall of 
the cyst was about the thickness of a shilling, strong 
and fibrous. The lining was inflamed in reddish 
patches. The left vas deferens was irflamed in- 
ternally for about nine inches, but the follicular 
arrangement of the mucous coat was not otherwise 
disturbed, The left vesicula seminalis was enlarged 
to about twice its normal size, had a marbled appear- 
ance on section, and contained a brownish-coloured 
fluid, was connected with the cyst, as a small probe 
could easily be passed from one to the other, and 
into the lumen of the left vas deferens. On the floor of 
the cyst was an elliptical-shaped orifice which looked 
like an inflamed ulcer, and a probe passed through 
here terminated in the urethra, after traversing 
what appeared as spongy inflamed tissue. This I 
took to be the left ejaculatory duct, which was 
completely obliterated. A microscopical examina- 
tion of the contents of the cyst showed a collection 
cf what appeared to be epithelial cells. 

Remarks.— Chauveau in his Comparative Anatomy, 
page 970, says, ‘‘ The ejaculatory ducts may become 
obliterated when the secretion of the vesicula 
seminalis accumulates in their interior and gradually 
distends them until they attain enormous dimensions. 
We found in a gelding a vesicula which was nearly 
as large as the bladder; it contained a brownish 
adhesive fluid holding in suspension epithelial cells 
and free nuclei.” 
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The position of the cyst, the diseased condition of 
the vesicula, and of the canal leading from the floor 
of the cyst into the urethra, suggest to my mind that 
obliteration of the left ejaculatory duct was the 
primary cause of the formation of the cyst, and the 
connection of this with the lower surface of the 
rectum was the cause of the straining and prolapsus. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Puncture or DropsicaAL Burs&# INJECTION OF 
Ioptne.— By Emite Jacquort, of St. Nicolas du Part 
(Meurthe et Moselle.) 

The author briefly recapitulates the history of the 
operation. He mentions the serious accidents that 
have been encountered even by the most expert 
operators before the iatroduction of antisepsis, and 
shows that with ordinary aseptic precautions, which 
can be carried out in every day practice the injec- 
tion of iodine usually gives good results. 

Case I. A half-bred horse, four years old. A 
dropsical enlargement of the sheath of the extensor 
pedis situated on the off-hind fetlock joint. The 
patient had already been treated with various blis- 
ters and absorbents, and the owner wished the author 
to apply the pyro-puncture. M. Jacquot proposed 
puncture, as his experience was that cautery was of 
little use in such cases. As he had not a proper 
aspirator he improvised one with a wide mouthed 
bottle furnished with an india-rubber cork pierced 
with two holes, each fitted with a glass tube and an 

india-rubber tube. To the end of one tube was 
attached a sharp canula, to the other a bicycle 
pump. The apparatus was used both as an aspirator 
and as an injector. 

The patient was thrown on the left side, the right 
hind limb being fixed over the fore one. The site of 
the operation was carefully shaved and washed with 
Van Swieten’s fluid, and the puncture made 
obliquely with the sharp canula, which had been 
previously sterilized by boiling. The rest of the ap- 
paratus had been sterilized by dry heat. About 100 
grammes of fluid were drawn off and an equal quan- 
tity of the following solution injected : 

Boiled water 1000 grammes. 
Iodine 2 
Icdide of potassium 2 

_The injection was easily made but there was a 
difficulty in aspirating the sac, and pressure had to 
be used on the part. When the canula was with- 
drawn the part was again washed with the Van 
Swieten fluid and dried with carbolized cotton wool. 
The puncture was covered with iodoform collodion 
a compress of tow and a bandage previously treated 
with silicate of potash were applied. 

The bandage was still firm after three weeks, and 
cut scissors. There was a 
slight enlargement over the f joi i 
ually etlock joint which grad- 

Case IIT, Brood mare, lame for a long time from 
an enormous dropsical enlargement over the sessa- 
moid of the near hind. A year before the pyro- 
‘puncture had been applied and the patient 4 
sound, but when put to work bot! the lameness and 


enlargement reappeared. It was decided to puncture 
the sac and inject iodine. 

The animal was thrown on the right side in the 
usual manner and the puncture made obliquely with 
the usual aseptic precaztions, a Dieulafoy’s aspira- 
tor being used. There was no difficulty experienced 
either in aspirating the fluid or making the injec- 
tion. The dressing was allowed to remain on for 15 
days, The part remained slightly swollen for some 
time, but the lameness completely diszppeared. 

Case I1]. A mare, 7 years old, with an enormous 
dropsical enlargement of the stifle, which prevented 
her even working at a foal’s pace. The part showed 
scars of superficial pyro-puncture. The author was 
consulted about the case and advised puncture with 
injection of iodine. The operation was performed 
under unfavourable conditions. 

The part was shaved, washed with Van Swieten’s 
fluid, and the enlargement punctured with a sterile 
trocar and canula, exit being given to a limpid 
yellow-coloured fluid. At the moment the iodine 
was being injected the mare made a violent struggle, 
and broke off the canula, a piece three-quarters of an 
inch long running deep in the wound, no doubt in the 
true joint, and could not be recovered. The puncture 
was covered with iodoform and collodion and the 
animal tied up short by the head in the stable and 
kept standing for 15 days. The joint was a good 
deal swoilen. Two months after all inflammatory 
symptoms had disappeared and the animal was able 
to do slow work. She has continued to perform it at 
a foal’s pace for three years, is not lame and is 
useful. 

Case IV. A yearling with dropsical enlargement of 
the stifle causing great lameness. In spite of active 
treatment the lamenes: still persisted. Puncture was 
recommendad, and carried out as in the previous cases. 
The canula broke half-an-inch from the extremity, 
but notwithstanding this accident there were no coll- 
plications and the lameness disappeared. 

The author arrives at the following conclusions :— 

1. The puncture must be made with strict aseptic 
precautions, and obliquely through the skin and 
tissues so as to allow the opening to close up. 

2. The dressing should be applied as soon 4% 
possible. 

‘ o The limb to be operated on must be firmly 
xed. 

4. A weak injection is preferable to a strong ne 
Although the treatmént by puncture of drops! 
synovial sacs is more than half a century old mos 
practitioners are averse to it, fearing accidents 4 

preferring the actual cautery. 

Incision into the cavity which is recommended by 
certain writers does not appeal to the author on 
account of the difticulty in assuring complete sep 
whereas puncture and injection can be made wit 
impunity if ordinary precautions are adopted. The 
author invites the attention of his professio? 
brethren to this method, which in his hands 
been successful. 

From Recweil de Médecine Vétérinaire, July 30, 190° 


Josuua A. Nunn, Vet.-Lieut.-Colon¢l 
Junior United Service Club, 
London, August 8. 
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Norr.—Liquor Van Swieten is an official prepara- 
tion on the Continent. The formula, according to 
Bouchardat and Vignardon, Formulaire Vétérinaire, 
is *— Rectified spirit 100. 

Distilled water 900. 
Corrosive sublimate 1. 


SequeL= or MILK Frver.—By Prof. ALBRECHT. 


As sequele of milk fever Albrecht noticed :— 

1. Indigestion with its recognisable symptoms. 
This condition is unimportant but may continue 
several days; one case lasted 11 days. Restricted 
diet, massage cf the abdomen, clysters, and intern- 
ally sodium sulphate and tincture of veratrium bring 
about gradual recovery. 

2. Continuance of a partial paresis after the dis- 
appearance of brain derangements. 

In individual cases the animal was unable to rise 
all day even after the commencement of psychical 
activity. Thecondition continued on one occasion 
for seven days, on another for nine days. In both 
cases recovery ensued. 

Albrecht considers that slaughter after a couple of 
days is premature, he also disapproves of attempts 
to get the animal up because the minimal innerva- 
tion present is exhausted in these forced attempts to 
rise. Ifthe animal cannot get up after the applica- 
tion of the induction stream it is generally impossi- 
ble for her to rise. 

_ Treatment.—Massage, passive movements of the 
joints, and cold and warm fomentations alternately 
to the loins and croup. 

3. Emphysema of the lungs most frequently 
occurs in the comatose stage. Cause—forced work 
on the lungs through the repeated attempts to rise 
during the commencing stage. 

4.—Twisting of the neck towards the side to 
which the head was inclined during the illness. The 
author attributes this to the continued extension of 
the muscular tissue and the hindrance to circulation 
of the blood caused thereby. This twisting of the 

neck may last 86-72 hours. 

Treatment. Two boards fastened alongside the 
neck, or frequent straightening of the neck com- 
bined with massage. 

5.—Inflammatory swellings in the leg and thigh. 
Frequently partial rupture of the gastrocnemius 
with accompanying destruction of its function with 
edematous, hot and painful swellings. 

‘ Whilst Guillebeau and Hess attribute this affec- 

on to necrosis of the muscular tissue, Albrecht at- 

tibutes this to a partial rupture of the gastroc- 
aie and a bruising of the muscular tissue through 

— lying. Albrecht describes a case where all 

ally complex symptoms were brought about ina 

Y Tecovered animal by the approach of a dog and 

. quick jumping up of the cow caused thereby. 
son catflammation of the udder has been trouble- 
pe occasionally, and is attributable to a traumatic 

Mil Vlz., pressure from lying. 

"king every three hours and rubbing the udder 


With camphor and lysol ointment effects a cure. 
G. M. 
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(Continued from page 79.) 


CATARACT. CORNS. 
Address by Professor PrircHaRD. 


I may tell you at once what Iam going to talk to you 
about the probability is you are as well acquainted with 
as I am. and perhaps better; but I have selected two 
subjects and may get into a third—time permitting—- 
which I think will create sufficient irritation to give rise 
to a discussion. [am not going to tell you anything 
new, as I am of opinion, and [ have held the opinion 
some considerable time, that many of the new subjects 
that have not been properly thrashed out are rather 
more likely to create mischief than to have tu deal with 
those we know pretty well all about, and which have 
been thrashed out from time to time. Therefore I have 
selected two subjects you are all well acquainted with, 
one is cataract and the other corns, and time permitting 
may introduce another. 

With regard to cataract, whatisit? There are various 
kinds spoken and written of but the one I have selected 
and want to speak about is that in which the crystaline 
lens or its capsule or both are involved with opacity. 

Causes which give rise to it. I have very little doubt 
injury will give rise to cataract ; but I don’t believe, as 
many do, that the majority of cases of cataract are due 
to injury. I am inclined to think, and, indeed, not only 
inclined but absolutely think the principal cause of 
cataract fin a horse’s eye is due to vreeding from either 
a sire oradam that has a cataract. I have got the 
nick name at Morley College for giving the reason why. 
T am called “Thereason why” and I will endeavour to give 
the reason why. Regarding this matter, years ago when 
an animal was worn out and blind, the mare or sire, 
more frequently the mare, it was bred from, and the con- 
sequence of breeding from that animal was that cataract 
appeared in the progeny. Bearing that out, or, I think, 
bearing it out, is the consequence we don’t see now one 
case of cataract where we used to see 40. At a recent 
show where I and my colleague examined about 350horses 
we only had one case of cataract. When I was first 
examining horses at the college scarcely a day, I was 
going to say, but scarcely two passed without an animal 
being brought in and found so affected. If injury gave 
rise to that we should have as many cases now as we used 
to have 25 or 30 years ago ; but as we don’t breed from 
animals that are blind and we have the common sense to 
discard such sires and dams, epg en! dams, we 
don’t find cataract anything like so frequent as we 
used to. 

Now then with a view to detect the presence of this 
cataract. We should place the animal with its face to- 
wards the light, and by bringing a dark object in front 
of the eye so as to prevent the reflection of the light from 
the front of the eye we are enabled to see into the 
central structure and examine the lens. Now you want 
to know, or you should know, and probably do know, as 
well as I do, in looking direct into the central axis of the 
eye is of little use excepting to notice if the openings 
of the pupils are of tle same size, a matter of no small 
importance: You should stand parallel with the horse’s 
jaw and look in an oblique direction and so scan the 
surface of the lens, and in no other way can you see. 
Then if your eyes are good or you have good glasses, 
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however small the speck may be you will scarcely fail to 
detect it. That is the manner in which I proceed and 
recommend you todo. Many speak of the opacity of 
the cornea. That is not the cataract of which I am speak 
ing as a disease of the eye. ¢ 
Where is it situated? On the side of the lens, or its 
capsule, or both. If you examine the eye as I suggest I 
don’t think you will be able to say whether it 1s on the 
capsule or lens, unless it is a very bad one with regard 
to both ; but you should be able to determine whether it 
is on the front of the lens or at the back, and if you 
examine the eye as [ have suggested if it is on the back 
of the eye you will see that the front of the lens is in an 
entirely clear condition while the back of the lens is not. 
A practised person with this subject will be able to 
distinguish with one or the other. There are other 
modes of detecting this opacity. I may tell you at once 
Lam not in love with either of them. One of them is 
catoptic test, putting the animal in a dark stable and 
with a wax match or candle pass it in front of the eye 
and seeing the inversion or other of the images of the 
light. In my opinion that is not absolutely reliable. I 
have tried it hundreds of times with perfectly sound 
eyes and it has been delusive. Another mode is that 
of having recourse to the opthalmoscope. This wants a 
considerable amount of practice to use it well, and, how- 
ever clever a person may be who uses the instrument 
there is such an amount of discomfort to the animal that 
you have a difficulty in getting it steady enough to 
detect whether there is anything wrong with the lens or 
not. I know some people, I believe Professor Brown, 
would not rely on giving an opinion on a _ horse’s eye 
unless he had recourse to the use of this instrument. [ 
can only tell youif you have a good pair of eyes of your 
own, or a good pair of glasses to make up for the flatten- 
ing of your own cornea, if you can’t detect it in that 
wy I would not give much for your opinion in any 
other. 

As to the question of soundness or unsoundness [| 
don’t think that can be questioned. However small if it 
has got cataract it is unsound, and some are so small as 
not to interfere with vision to create shade but he is an 
unsound horse nevertheless, and I will tell you why. If 
an animal has got a cataract in the eye you have fair 
reason to come to the conclusion the probability is it is 
due to the result of an attack of ophthalmia, or constitu- 
tional ophthalmia, and if it has had an attack it will 
recur. The cataract may be only the size of a pin’s 
head, it will increase in size and ultimately result in the 
blindness of one or both eyes, probably one. With re- 
gard to examining a horse’s eyes in reference to cataract 
there are some appearances which should render you 
suspicious and cause you to make a more searching ex- 
amination than you probably otherwise would, with an 
animal which had «had constitutivnal ophthalmia. 
Amongst these I may tell you the “haw” is more ob- 
trusive on the front of the eye than would be the case in 
ordinary healthy circumstances. Although the whole of 
the inflammatory symptoms may disappear you will find 
a puckered condition of the upper lid. There is a 
triangular shape of it that is unusual, never seen in a 
healthy eye, and when you see that condition you should 
always be doubly suspicious and examine the lens 
particularly carefully to see if there is opacity or not. I 
don’t advocate because you see this you should condemn 
the horse ; but when you see a puckered condition of the 
upper lid and the lower one does not alter, you shuuld be 
particularly careful in examining the central structure 
of the eye and in the position 1 have suggested, [ 
wonder if it has occurred to the minds of many in this 
room what gives rise to that. We have three muscles 
particularly acting on the eyelids of the horse, oue which 
surrounds the lids and we have one which is attached to 
eee lid to draw it upwards ani allow the passage 
of light to the front of the eye. Now as a conse- 


quence of an attack of constitutional ophthalmia 
the nerve suppling the muscle drawing the lid upwards 
becomes extremely sensitive and acts beyond its usage, 
beyond its usual strength. It becomes shortened, which 
brings about the shape of the fissure between the two 
eyes. On that subject I have said enough to create dis- 
cussion or irritate some of your minds to put questions, 
and I may be cross-examined. 

Now with regard to corns. I have always been ata 
loss to know why this malady affecting a horse’s foot 
should be called a corn. A cornis a hard substance due 
to a growth on the epidermis of the skin, and you get a 
nodule on it which you are acquainted with. A corn on 
a horse is simply a discoloration in consequence of a 
bruise, usually found on the inner heel—just where the 
“bar” is inflected from the crust ; and like a cataract, 

once a corn always a corn. I have been in One or two 
law cases where the question has been put, and it occurs 
to one’s mind now, Is this corn of long standing or of 
recent date?—a very important point to know. You 
examine a horse for soundness, you pass him sound, and 

a week after he is brought back and yon are told “ you 

had no right to pass this horse, he had a corn” and it is 
right we should know when a corn is of long or recent 

date. It may happen when a horse is leaving your yard. 

If the corn is of recent date, you will find the corn is of 
the colour of blood itself, and, if anything, darker ; bat 

if old it would be gradually passing, dependent on the 

date, from the bright-red into the yellow or brown. This 

is an important point to bear in mind, and should be 

sufficient on the evidence of a qualified and skilled veteri- 

nary surgeon, to decide before a jury whether it is of 

long standing or not. 

How is this produced? Some people will tell you it 
is entirely due to shoeing ; but let me tell you I have 
seen corns in horses feet that have never been shod at 
all. Whether it is in a horse’s foot that has not been 
shod or whether it is in one that has been shod, it is the 
result of a bruise to the sensitive sole between the ex- 
tremity of the wing of the pedal bone and, in the one 
case the hard horn underneath, and in the other the 
iron shoe which has been improperly placed upon it. It 
is the bruise to the sensitive sole between this portion of 
the pedal bone and the hard substance underneath 
whether it be horn or shoe. It occurs to the inner heel 
more frequently than the outer, or if it is in the outer 
you may be pretty well certain it will be in the inner as 
well, simply because the inner heel of the foot is more 
under the centre of gravity. It occurs to the fore foot 
99 times out of 100 rather than to the hind, simply be- 
cause the weight is borne by the fure limbs. The hin 
feet are the propellers, and the fore are the supporters. 
To give you an idea of the correctness of this. You 
know that horses are very commonly affected wit 
splint. [don’t suppose there are half-a-dozen horses 
all London, and I suppose: it applies to the country—a 
least it does in the county in Kent—of the age of five of 
six that have not got splint, but out of that lot you wil 
find 75 per cent. of them are on the inner surface 0 the 
leg simply because that is more under the centre of gra- 
vity and has to contend with a greater amount of welg 
and concussion. 

I want to make a few remarks with reference t0 the 
shoeing of the horse’s foot. frequently 


the 


lieve in expansion, in fact I don’t believe it, I scout te 
idea. A horse’s foot does not expand. There is mov 
ment, and nature has provided bor that movement 
making the base of the foot of material that will ye! 
and if you will take the shoe off a horse and wa 


along a level plane something like the floor I am wht 
standing on you will find every time he puts his we! 
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on the limb the back part of the foot descends. If you 
are going to shoe the horse witha perfectly flat shoe and 
put the shoe dead on, as a smith would say, all round, 
ou would do away with the chance of the back of the 
oot descending, and give a chance forcorns. But if you 
ut it on as I suggest, that is leave a space for the inner 
heel so as you can put a half-crown between the heel of 
the foot and the shoe so as to allow the descent of the 
back part of the foot, then I think you will do away 
with the chance of producing corns to a very considera- 
ble extent. You may say Yes, it will soon get back into 
its position. Yes, but if the shve is made properly it will 
not. I don’t believe in cutting away the foot to produce 
the space ; it should be made in the shoe, on the anvil, to 
produce that space. ‘ 

With regard to the treatment of corns, there is no 
doubt the best line of treatment to take is to cut out the 
horn and remove every possible chance of pressure. You 
are called in to a bad case of corn and you are treating 
it. What do youdo? Ina very bad case you have re- 
course to the use of a three-quarter shoe, or you cut 
away the horn. That is dealing with the mischief when 
it occurs. I advocate dealing with it to prevent mis- 
chief occurring, and if the shoe is fitted properly it 
should always allow of this descent of the inner heel of 
the foot—a certain space of the thickness of half-a- 
crown. Why the inner heel, beyond the centre of 
gravity, I imagine becomes affected with corn more than 
the other is because it is the weakerone. The cartilage 
of the inner side is larger, the horn of the crust of the 
foot is weaker, and descent takes place greater there on 
account of its weakness aud want of strength. 

I have been talking half-an-hour, and I hope you will 
cross-examine me an hour. I know long lectures are 
like long sermons, they ought to have a great deal of 
grit to make them interesting, therefore I leave the rest 
of the work to you. Don’t be alarmed, I shall not be 
offended however you quarrel with me. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. SPENCER stated that he knew his father had an 
old hunter and when it became unfit for work it was put 
to breeding purposes, and he knew through generations 
there was cataract. He was brought up by the sea and 
knew a mare which was lent to the fishermen to pull up 
their nets. She went two or three years pulling up nets 
and never was shod and never had a corn, but eventually 
she was turned away on account of corns. 

Mr. Goutp: May I be allowed to ask what time do 
you consider it takes to produce cataract from an injury 
to any structure of the ball of the eyes? My meaning 
is this—a horse has a perfectly sound eye, it becomes 
Injured, and a cataract is found, how svon ought a 
veterinary surgeon to be able to discover that cataract 
after the injury? I will ask you, suppose a horse had an 
attack of specific or simple ophthalmia, what is the time 
after that attack of ophthalmia should we expect to find 
acataract? I amasking this question because during 
Over 30 years in the profession I have often been asked, 
even in a Court of Justice, how long that cataract has 
. €n In existence, and I have also been asked after a 
worse has been examined for soundness and no cataract 
18 found, but presently in a month or so another 
veterinary surgeon is called in and discovers a 
cataract. 
wae rofessor PritcHarp said, Cataract is the result of an 
Matin, tereatly depends upon the amount of inflam- 
pr ag Ge up at the time, but I may tell you this old 

ae” make use of it as to the time the disease may 
Y egee ou may, if you are going to make a fire, have 
Mo beets ee and coal put in the grate, but you have 
hae: until you put the spark to it. Suppose your 

8 predisposed to cataract and goes on for years 


very severe injury that will give rise to cataract in the 
lens, and inflammation in the eye must be very intense 
per se to produce it, but if there be a tendency to cataract 
the vessels may throw out a certain amount of deposit 
which will deposit cataract. As to your next question, 
it is a very knotty one, with regard to how long a time 
will elapse after an attack of constitutional ophthalmia 
before a cataract would become deposited. I have seen 
numbers of cases where horses are known to have had 
constitutional ophthalmia and no cataract at all has been 
deposited. Atthe same time one serious attack may 
bring it about. There is nothing in the appearance of 
the cataratt itself I think that can guide you as to the 
length of time it has existed, but if you find a number of 
specks, as constellations in the heavens, I should say that 
is an old sinner, but as to one small isolated cataract I 
don’t think we have anything to guide us, as to how long 
it has been in existence. 

Mr. Kine thought first of all it was their duty to 
thank their friend Professor Pritchard for his kindness 
in coming there. It took him back to the old times at 
college when he had listened to lectures on cataract, but 
that day it seemed to him that the subject had not only 
been more interesting but it had been better shown to 
them. He should like to ask one question. Professor 
Pritchard mentioned something about obstruction. He 
had had a case lately of obstruction of the lachrymal 
duct and had been puzzled. He would be glad to know 
what to do and, with those present, would be ‘glad to 
receive Professor Pritchard’s advice. Often in cases of 
examination of the eyes he saw something that it was 
most difficult to define. It could not be described as a 
cataract as they had been taught, but there was a certain 
something which he saw in many eyes and in a certain 
position. He had taken every care to exclude white 
objects in front of the eyes and yet he very often saw a 
white spot. He did not say it wasa cataract. He did 
not know whether it had been experienced by anyone 
- present, but it had been a puzzle to him very 
often. 

Upon the question of corns, he thought Professor 
Pritchard’s explanation as to the cause of corns must be 
correct, but he was not quite sure whether the Professor 
recommended any special sinking of the shoe or remov- 
ing the pressure of the shoe from the side of the corn 
after the corn was present. It would be the correct 
thing, no doubt, but what he wished to know was would 
the removal of the pressure from the side of the corn be 
sufficient to cure it provided there was no other acci- 
dental pressure on the spot. 

Professor PritcHARD said with reference to obstruc- 
tion, in a horse the duct which carried the tears from 
the front of the eye to the nasal chamber was a long one 
and nota direct one, for it wound a little through the 
face before it gat to the nostril. They were aware it 
opened just inside, and they could not put a tube into it. 
He had tried in many cases and had never been able to 
succeed. It amounted tothis, they would have to tre- 
phine the position of this duct into the nostril and he 
questioned whether they would succeed. He would sug- 
gest that this obstruction was sometimes due to a choked 
condition of the little tubes leading to the duct passing 
to the nostril. He always examined this carefully, be- 
cause it might arise’from these being blocked, and he had 
succeeded in every case by keeping them clean in _pre- 
venting the flow of tears over the side of the face, which 
occurred through not getting into the internal chamber 

but he had no remedy for the duct itself being blocke 

midway between the eye and the nostril. They would 
excuse his saying so, these cases where Mr. King fancied 
he had seen-cataract in many eyes, they got the end of 
the optic nerve very white, and at first sight when they 
looked at the eye it looked like a cataract at the back of 


and shows no sign of it, i inj i 
: it, if he has an injury to the eye it 
Will be as the spark to ‘the fire. I am of opinion it is a 


the lens ; but if they examined it a little more carefully 
they would find the lens was clear, and that white spot 
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at the back was the terminal portion of the optic nerve. 
There was one remark he intended to make about corns, 
but which slipped his memory while he was talking, as 
to the cause of it. He dared say some of those present 
had shoeing forges. Thank goodness, he had not. He 
was of opinion corn was very frequently produced by the 
manner in which the shoe was removed. They knew the 
clinches were knocked off or supposed to be, not always, 
and the pinchers were put underneath the inner heel of 
the shve and there the first wrench took place. In his 
opinion that was very frequently, more than they dreamt 
of, the cause of corn, the bruise absolutely took place in 
the weak part of the foot through the pincers being 
laced underneath the shoe and crushing the structure. 
here was no necessity to put the pw there, they 
might as well put them underneath the inner quarter in- 
stead of the inner heel and this wrench would not take 
place. With regard to dealing with corn they must get 
rid of the pressure, get rid of the corn by having three- 
quarter shoes. 

Mr. Pack said the best way to thank Professor Prit- 
chard was to discuss his paper rather than to pass a 
formal vote of thanks. With regard to cataract they 
recognised it was an opacity of the lens or its capsule. 
Why did some people discover itand some not. It might 
be on the edge of the lens and when the iris was fully 
dilated could be seen, and provided it was not fully 
dilated it might be missed. A cataract in that position 
he took it was not sodangerous as when more centrally 

laced, although undoubtedly it was unsoundness ; but 

e should consider it far more harmless than a cataract in 
the centre of the iris. With regard to the time the 
cataract had been formed ; in his opinion cataracts were 
of two different colours. They got a greyish blue colour 
usually when they were small, and undoubtedly some 
hardened ones that had been in existence some years 
were as white as a piece of china. He thought himself, 
though he had not had sufficient experience with them, 
these small blue ones were immature, and the older 
whiter ones were those which had been in existence some 
long time. As Professor Pritchard said, undoubtedly the 
way to see the eye was to stand parallel and just about 
opposite, and not in front of the horse, as they would 
get all sorts of shadows, do what they would to try and 

block them out. The causes of cataract were undonbtedly 
due to injury as well as t:; heredity. They found some 
cataracts formed immediately after the injury, or as soon 
as the eyeball was cleared up sufficiently to be examined 
they discovered there was some change in the lens after 
the cornea was clear. But he was quite of Professor 
Pritchard’s opinion the greater cause was heredity, and 
they were not so great now as they were some years ago. 
Why did cataracts increase in size? He had a vivid 
recollection of examining a horse tive years ago and he 
found a cataract no bigger than a pin’s head in one eye 
and pointed it out to the owner and seller. Now that 
horse had lost the eye. He had not attended it for 
ophthalmia, but it had gradually gone blind. Un- 
doubtedly the easiest way to look at it was that it must 
have had continued attacks of ophthalmia and so in- 
creased the cataract. He was examining a horse some 
two months ago, a fairly well known one in the neigh- 
bourhood belonging to Mr. Langman, son of that 
gentleman who got up the field hospital for the yeo- 
manry in South Africa. It came into a jobmaster’s 
possession. The only thing against it was a small grey 
cataract quite in the centre of the iris. It was not an 
ordinary cataract but appeared as a circle and quite in 
the centre. He should watch that eye if the horse kept 
in the neigbourhood because the eye was perfectly das 
eee gpa He should like to know if there 
S tr cause why t i in si 
be ond ophthalerie y they should increase in size 
ith regard to corns Professor Pritch: 
word corn a misnomer—that it tho 


blood in the heels. He was glad to hear his description 
of the recent appearance and the older standing corn. 
He took it, although the Professor did not mention it, 
when he said there should be room for half-a-crown 
between the shoe and the under heel that he believed in 
a spring-heeled shoe. His opinion was that it was better 


was more chance of a herse loosening it. He should 
advise a three-quarter shoe. If the pineers had anything 
to do with it that was a strong argument in favour of 
not removing much of the crust of the foot. Some nine 
months he was in the Isle of Wight and a post-master 

lying there asked his advice respecting a horse, saying 
“ was very busy, and it had asuppurating corn, It was 
a bad one and he told him to cut away the shoe half way 
up. He saw him afterwards and he said he removed it and 
it had never stopped the horse working since. That was 
fair proof that removing the pressure did away with 
the corn. 

Professor PritcHARD said that it was rather a difficult 
question to answer why some people saw cataract and 
some did not. He quite agreed with Mr. Pack, if it was 
on the edge of the lens he should not attach anything 
like the importance to it asif it appeared in the centre. 
As to the age of a cataract, as he had said before he did 
not think they could decide that. Mr. Pack put depen- 
dance upon the colour. He did not think that was 
sufficiently reliable to go inte a court of law to say whether 
it had been there a year or a month. 

Mr. Pack: You have noticed the difference of 
colour. 

Professor PrircHarD: Oh, yes, I think as much 
depends on the manner in which it is produced as the 
length of time it has been there. Why do they increase 
in size? I agree with you there toan extent. It is not 
necessary there should be repeated attacks of inflamma- 
mation of the eye to increase the cataract. I can under- 
stand it is increased by the natural law—-like attracts 
like. You have hardly gathered what I meant by what 
you call this ne shoe. If the shoe is made 
properly, [ don’t mean just bending the hee] up but 
gradually springing it up so that there is a space the 
thickness of half-a crown between the heel and the shoe. 
The shoe will not spring, it is the foot that will move. 
As regards the three-quarter shve I have no objection to 
that. I have seen numbers of instances where horses 
have been shod with them or with tips. I have n0 
objection to that at all, but it seems unsightly. With 
regard to wrenching the shoe off, if you call to mind! 
said in a weak spot corns are frequently produced in that 
way. Once acornalwaysa corn. I can’t retract that 
little bit of my speech. I can’t remember a case where @ 
horse had a corn he has not retained it in whatever pos 
tion he may be placed. A horse gets an attack of me 
grims and ever afterwards he is liable to a recurrence 
that attack. Why? Because the channel which conveys 
the venous blood in connection with his brain on the first 
attack loses vis wta—the’ power of life—to such a” 
extent that they very easily become congested after- 
wards, and when once you have bruised the vessels 1 
the sole of the inner heel to such an extent as to give 
rise to extravasation of blood they may never recover 
their tone and consequently the least pressure gives TS? 
to corns. 

Mr. Pack : That is the permanent cause of it. 

Prof. PrircHarpD: Yes. 

The CHarRMAN stated that the subject of cataract 
possessed a good deal of interest for him as well as other 
people, but it hada peculiar interest for him at present, 
and Prof. Pritchard could not have opened out a subject 
likely to interest him individually more. There was 
One or two questions he should like him to answer. 
it necessary for a horse to have an injury to the eye? 


Was an extravasation of | f 


have an attack of ordinary or constitutional, ophthalmia 
or acataract to form? ‘Again how long dida cata 


to have no heel at all than a spring-heel shoe, as there . 
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take to form? Of course if a horse had got an injury 
to its eye and they knew the eye was all right before the 
injury they had a very good line to go upon as to how 
long it took a cataract to form, but supposing they had 
no history of the animal having had one of these two 
things what he should like to hear was how long it took 

a cataract to form that was not the result of an injury ? 

He was quite at one with Professor Pritchard as to the 

use of the ophthalmoscope to the ordinary surgeon. They 

knew that specialists in human practice who did noth- 
ing but attend to special cases were at variance with 
one another on the same subject, and with the ordinary 
® veterinary surgeon only using the ophthalmoscope 
occasionally how much more likely was he to make a 
mistake when one was put in his hands. He thought 
if the veterinary student of average intellect who had 
the pleasure of listening to Prof. Pritchard’s lectures at 
College did not know the position the examiner of a 
™® horse’s eye ought to assume he must either have been 
® away from the lecture or fast asleep, as it was one of the 
things he remembered Professor Pritchard was sO par- 
ticular to point out, the position in which the student 
was to stand to look at the horse’s eye. As far as taking 
off the shoe on the ory of the shoeing smith and bruis- 
ing the side of the foot to produce corn it never occur- 
red to him before, but he had no doubt Professor Prit- 
= chard’s suggestion was correct as it was a thing nine men 
me out of tendid. Prof. Pritchard said “once a corn al- 
me Ways a corn,” and he bowed to him. He said the 
vessels lost their vs vita, and once the bruise formed it 
was likely to remain on account of the vessel not retain- 
ing its vitality. He supposed this remark did not apply 
® to a black eye. 

He had said that the subject possessed particular in- 
terest for him, and he would explain why. About 12 
months ago, in the ordinary course of business he re- 
ceived a letter to go outside his district and examine a 
horse for a lady. He had heard that she had previously 
bought one that was afterwards given to shying. He 
was, therefore, particularly careful about the eyes, and 
examined them twice; when first it came to the door, 
and after it had been galloped. The horse was sound in 
the ordinary way, and he heard nothing more of it for 
two months, when he received a letter from some legal 
gentlemen in London saying unless he was prepared to 
send a cheque for 50 guineas, the price the lady gave for 
me, the animal would be sold and he would be sued for 
5 the difference if any, as the animal had cataract which 

was manifest and was there at the time he examined it, 
and this had been seen by two members of the veterinary 
pProfession who gave a certificate to say that the 
was there. He replied to that by saying that 
ee - €cccasion on which he examined the horse he used 
oe! and L care, and was particularly careful about the eyes, 

sure there was no cataract there then, and 
hi an honest and careful! opinion he did not 

ad — f liable. He had a long letter to say the 
es Th sold, but he had not heard anything of it 
four of th ey told him the horse was at his disposal, and 
: em went and had a look at it, and failed to 


og fee, and he was going to sze if he could not make 
Wseseraga PritcHarD: As to the period in which a 
don’t think orm, I think it may form ina week, but I 
Pass an opini ow the appearance of the cataract you can 
the fae yo as to the period of its existence. As to 
be predis aon a horse may be born with or may 
human toit. As to the ophthalmoscope and the 
human a are very differently placed. The 
ture of a ray if he wafits to examine the central struc- 
kind with N's £ye, puts in the corner a sedative of some 

& view to dilate the pupil. We can do it, it is 


find a cataract. The lady had never paid her examina- | 8 


but singularly enough does not contract in artificial light 


course to a sedative like belladonna. You can tell a 
person to lie down but you can’t tell a horse to do so 
when you throw a light on his eye. If you have a pair 
of good eyes or good glasses and you can’t discover it in 
that way, the ophthalmoscope would not be any use to 


you. 

The CHAIRMAN proposed a vote of thanks to Pro- 
fessor Pritchard for so kindly coming down that day and 
for giving them such an interesting and instructive 
address. 

Mr. KiNG seconded the proposition, which was carried. 

It was resolved on the proposition of Mr. KING, 
seconded by Mr. Hutrorp that the next meeting should 
be held at Guildford. 

A vote of thanks tv the Chairman proposed by Pro- 
fessor Pritchard, seconded by Mr. Spencer concluded the 
proceedings. 

After the meeting the President invited the members 
to dine with him. The menu was an excellent one and 
was carried out in Host Henland’s well known style. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The summer meeting was held at the Grand Hotel, 
Peterborough, and was very successful. The President 
(Mr. J. Smith, Huntingdon) was in the chair and the 
following gentlemen were present :—Messrs. J. W. Gress- 
well, Peterborough ; F. L. Gooch, J. E. Shacklock, Stam- 
ford ; T. A. Rudkin, Grantham ; G. Osborn, Fulstow ; 
H. H. Truman, March; T. W. Turner, Sleaford ; J. 
Mackinder, Peterborough ; A. Lennox, Crowiand ; E.G. 
Russell, Grantham (Hon. Sec. and Treasurer). 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read and 
confirmed the Secretary read several letters from mem- 
bers who had found it impossible to be present and 
telegrams irom others that had been prevented at the 
last moment. 

New MEMBER. 


Mr. H. V. Mossman, M.R.C.V.S., of Billingboro’ was 
unanimously elected a member of the Association. 

The resignation of Mr. C. E. Norgate, of Retford, was 
accepted with regret. It was stated that Mr. Norgate 
had gone with the Imperial Yeomanry to South Africa. 


TIME OF MEETING. 


Mr. Goocu suggested that the time of meeting should 
be altered from 12-30 to 2:30. He was of opinion that 
if this was done there would be a larger attendance at 
their meetings. He was not quite sure whether he would 
be in order if he made it a proposition, but he would like 
to give the 2.30 atrial. It would allow some of their 
members to attend totheir patients in the morning, and 
he did not think anyone would find any difficulty in 
etting home after the meeting. 

Some of the members were of opinion that the time of 
meéting could not be altered without notice being given. 
But the President thought it might be some time before 
they would have more members present than they had 
that day, and if it was thought advisable to try the later 
time he thought they might do so. _ It was decided that 
the next meeting should be called for 2.30 instead 
of 12.30. 

THe SANITARY CONGRESS 


On a letter ‘being read from the Secretary notifying 
that delegates from the Association to the Health 
Congress at Aberdeen would be made very welcome, 


tr ue, but we h r 
the animal :“"© BO necessity. We have simply to place 
nimal ina dark box and his pupil dilates at once, 


the gentlemen who had attended the Blackpool Con- 
gress expressed the pleasure their visit had given them, 


or only very slowly, and there is no necessity to have re- . 
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although they were of opinion that the subjects connected 
with the veterinary profession were taken too late and 
did not receive their proper share of attention. It was 
thought advisable that a letter should be written to 
Prof. Williams asking if this could be remedied. It was 
resolved that no delegates should be sent by the Associa- 
tion this year but it should be open for any member to 
go who felt at liberty. 


DEATH OF A MEMBER. 


Mr. GRESSWELL said he was pained to have to propose 
that a letter of condolence should be sent to the family 
of the late Mr. R. Mackinder, of Peterboro’. The 
deceased gentleman was 83 years of age, and had been a 
V.S. for 60 years. He had been a agers member of 
the profession in the district, and his death wasa loss 
both to the Association and to the profession. 

It was resolved that a letter be sent. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
By Mr. J. Smirn, M.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. Smrru said his first duty was to thank them for 
the honour they had conferred upon him, and it was one 
which he appreciated to the fullest extent, especially as 
the present was the second time during the last seven 

ears. He was perfectly aware that there were mem- 
oes of the Association who were better fitted to take 
the responsible position than himself, but he would 
assure them that he would do his best for the welfare of 
their Association. 

Since he last had the honour of addressing them as 
President many changes had taken place, some of which 
had seriously affected them. First of all they were 
wees affected when their ship lost its pilot in the per- 
son of the late Capt. Russell, who was a gentleman well 
known by the majority of the profession, and as one 
of the mainstays of their Association they had suffered 
an irreparable loss, and he could safely say that the 
majority of those present bad lost a true friend. To add 
to the death roll there was the name of Mr. Hardy, one 
of the first to join the Association, and at all times one 
of the best. He was an Englishman from head to foot, 
and he (the speaker) could bear testimony to his good 
qualities as he had acted as his assistant for nearly a 

ear. Since even the last meeting of the Association 

r. R. Mackinder had been called away, and although 
not a very active member he took great interest in their 
welfare, and was one of their earliest members. 

Now with regard to the Association itself. They were 
aware that the attendance at their meetings had not 
been entirely satisfactory. They had been in existence 
since 1883, and the best of men have done the best of 
workin helping them along, but these meagre attendances 
or want of interest in our meetings is a very serious item 
and if it continue is likely to prove fatal to our very ex- 
istence. No one knew better than he did the difficulty 
of getting away at a given time, but the meetings do not 
come often, and he was quite sure that with an extra 
effort more members might be present. It was not as if 

_ the Association were in difficulties, for they have a 
— balance at the bank, and besides, as a profession 
they had grievances to air, and why not endeavour to 
work out the conditions of their motto Vis wnita Sortior 

What was, or could be, more likely to foster this idea 

than becoming a member of such a society as theirs and 

supporting it by attending the meetings. He had not the 
least doubt that with more co-operation they—as veter- 

be better off. 

€ was very pleased to read the other 

medical men in Lincoln had, to a man, we the Ag 

a public office at the yearly stipend of £45, and that the 

= _ been going begging at the price originally 

ndered. He only wished that there was more of this 


esprit de corps in the veterinary profession, so that they 
might be 2nabled to keep up their charges— charge double 
where quack medicines have been used—and so enable 
them in every way to benefit themselves and the pro- 
fession. 

Another matter he wished to make reference to was 
the lack of volunteers to bring forward subjects for dis- 
cussion. He was of opinion that every member should 
consider it to be his duty—and it is a duty—to take his 
share in upholding their Society. If the members only 
knew how much the minds of the officers would be re- 
lieved were this to gs pe or if they could appreciate 
the extent to which this would benefit the meetings by 
encouraging discussion, and in that way assuring a gain 
of knowledge by each individual member, more essayists 
would quickly appear. It had been suggested that if the 
time of their meetings were altered it would prove more 
convenient. If this could be done and please the majority 
of the members he would say let it be done by all means. 
He knew that he had not been elected their president 
to lecture them, but he must say that he felt very strongly 
on these matters and he was sure that they were subjects 
which must appeal forcibly to them all. 

Leaving the Association, he was not aware that there 
were any political questions at present agitating the pro- 
fessional mind. This was a highly satisfactory state of 
affairs, although it made it more difficult for him to find 
grounds to talk upon. He believed it was the usual 
thing to have a growl at the Board of Agriculture, but 
on this occasion it would only bea small one. He was 
willing to admit that they had been paid for the work 
they had done, but when with the help of the veterinary 
surgeon the Board had practically stamped out swine- 
fever (he was alluding to his own county) it seemed 
strange that reports are not to be sent up by the inspector 
unless he suspects swine-fever. This state of affairs may 
not exist in other counties but it was so in his district, 
and no doubt they would all agree that they would not 
give an opinion without a post-mortem. , 

Another standing dish, of course, was the question of 
meat inspection ; and if he was to tell them that nobody 
could possibly know as much about the subject as 4 
qualified veterinary surgeon, or of the necessity of his 
being appointed inspector, he would only be repeating 4 
truth well known to them all. They were well aware 
that in some of the large towns public abattoirs were 
existence, and that even in some cases the local author- 
ties have been brought to think it necessary that a veter- 
inary surgeon should be employed as meat inspector. 
He had not the least wish to minimise the good work 
done by medical officers of health, but he would sugeee 
that co-operation with a veterinary surgeon would be of 
the greatest benefit to the public at ldrge, and to s¥ 
the least of it the refusal of the Local Government bo 
to receive their deputation on the subject was not polite 
As usual no encouragement was offered to the veterinaly 
profession. 

_ As to the inspection of cowsheds and dairies, this sub- 
ect had engaged their attention some time back, when 

ad expressed his views, and the resolutions moved al 
their last meeting by their worthy ex-president 4 
unanimously adopted should act as the thin edge? 
wedge.” He hoped that the Veterinary Associations wo" 
take up the subject and work at it until they had drive? 
the wedge well home. 

It would take too much time to review the proee 
they had made as a profession since he last occupied the 
president’s chair, but he would take that opportunity “ 
saying that he considered the injection of pot. iod. — 
the udder in cases of milk fever was a decided boot 
the veterinary surgeon. He was aware that this opinlo 
was not general, still he shared it with many prae 
men. With all due respect to Professor Williams he 


used this treatment (combined with the chloral es 
ment) in the last dozen cases of milk fever he 
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had not seen mammitis or gangrene as a result although 
it had supervened in some cases. Some of the cases were 
bad ones and looked like dying, and others were favour- 
able cases. 

Again he was of opinion that the use of cocaine in fir- 
ing was a decided benefit. He found that the injection 
of a 20 per cent. solution had a large share in relieving 
the necessary em of the operation. It may be necessary 
to use a twitch in order to be able to insert the needle, 
but once you get the effect of the cocaine, the twitch may 
be taken off and the horse will stand to be fired ; in 
many cases not even picking up his leg. 


A vote of thanks for his able inaugural address was 
passed, on the proposition of Mr. Gocch, seconded by Mr. 


JoInt-EvIL. 


A short discussion was then raised on the subject of 
joint-evil, a subject which had been exhaustively treated 
in a paper read by Mr. Russell, M.R.C.V.S., of Grantham, 
at the last meeting. 

A letter was read from Prof. Penberthy expressing the 
opinion that joint-evil was traceable to some cause act- 
ing through the mother and was due to the existence of 
micro-organisms at the time of birth. 

The PRESIDENT had been convinced that joint-evil was 
due to the existence of specific germs, and he had found 
that unless the greatest precautions were taken against 
injury or discharge at the time of birth, there was a very 
great danger of the foal taking on joint-evil. He had 
also found that the better the sanitary conditions the less 
the liability to the disease. As to its treatment, the first 
attention must be given to the umbilicus. It must be 
admitted that in the majority of cases there isa pervious 
urachus, and nothing will act so well as a douching 
with carbolic acid. This treatment must act as a direct 
antiseptic, but he was afraid that they must acknowledge 
that they had not much success in the treatment of the 
disease. He had read that the injection of formalin 
had been successful, but he had no personal knowledge of 
the cases. 

Mr. Lennox had been troubled with the disease in old 
foals that were in good condition and had been turned 
away, Then there had been a swelling of the joints, the 
thing had run avery rapid course. Sometimes the cap- 

a of the joints had burst and the animals have died. 
ee ad had two die in one stud, both of which were 

oaled under the best of conditions and from the best of 

mothers, Hedid not think that the opinion that the 

7" was caused by the navel would hold water. 

r. TURNER had recently a case where the navel was 
- ectly dry. The disease went from one hock to the 
other, and the foal died in a few days. 

, r. RuDKIN favoured the opinion that in the majority 
— the disease was derived from the navel, although 
with te | — that the season had a great deal to do 
poor, Weaicly would mares to thruw 
nd the disease wou very common. 
all init 't was very difficult to diagnose the disease at 
its earlier stages. Some time ago he had been called 

te suffering from an abscess as big as a person’s 
n'kick it he felt convinced that it had 
evil. Often ut it turned out to bea serious case of 
er Pape It would be found that the foals were lively 
the in good condition. It was probable that 
in the milk was derived from the mares, and that the acid 
ied they wor — cause it. If they opened one that had 
rotten. Th "i find the liver very bad and the lungs quite 
than in more common in some districts 

ers, and in some years more than others. 


vented oom thought the disease might be entirely pre- 


was the best that he knew of. It was carbolic acid, 
and glycerine. Some mares seemed to be liable to 
throw foals which were affected, for he knew a valuable 
mare that had lost its foal two years in succession. The 
older the foal, the greater the Eek of its recovering. 

Mr. Lennox had known foals dressed with ascetate 
of lead and carbolic acid and they had done well. 

Mr. GRESSWELL remarked that it seemed to him that 
the prevention of the disease was the thing to be aimed 
at, and he thought that it often might be traced to the 
unsanitary conditions of the mother. Perhaps if the 
stable and its sanitary arrangements were more fully 
considered there would not be so much joint-evil. Then 
again there was the feeding of the mares. They were 
given either too many roots or too much maize. In some 
districts the disease was much more prevalent than in 
others and in some places lambs seemed to be similarly 
affected. As to the treatment, the veterinary surgeon 
was often not called in soon enough—not until the 
disease had gone too far. It was probably caused in 
some instances by the milk being too acid, and a treat- 
ment of alkaline medicine would be beneficial, or the foal 
might be given other milk, either skimmed or fresh. 
Joint-evil was no doubt caused by germs in the 
system. 

Mr. TruMAN said his assistant had used an injection 
of formalin and had been successful, but he himself 
used iodine. 

The PrestpENt did not think that the condition of 
the mare had anything to do with it. He knew of one 
case where the mare had died and the foal had been 
reared by hand. 

Mr. RussExt did not think that the mother had on 
thing to do with the foal having joint-evil, neither could 
he see that being fed on roots or maize would cause it. 
He had treated four cases of impervious urachus last 
year, all at the same time, and had tried lunar caustic, 
carbolic acid, iodised phenol, and lysol. All recovered, 
and in his opinion the foal treated with caustic re- 
covered the quickest. He had heard of a hot iron being 
used, but he had no idea as to the results. 

Other members having expressed their opinion, votes 
of thanks to Mr. Russell for his essay and to the Presi- 
dent concluded a very interesting meeting. 

The members afterwards sat down to an excellent 
dinner provided by the proprietor of the Grand Hotel, 
the usual loyal and patriotic toasts being duly honoured. 
E. C. Hon. See. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


THE SANITARY CONGRESS. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS, 


The sectional meetings of the Congress were fixed to 
resume at 11 o’clock, on Tuesday 7th, in the classrooms 
of Marischal College. The weather was, unfortunately, 
very wet, but this did not seem to affect the attendance. 
The meetings were, however, somewhat later than the 
fixed time in commencing, owing to the bulk of the 
delegates being present at the address delivered in the 
Anatomical Department by Dr. Patrick Manson on 
“ Malaria.” The Earl of Aberdeen presided. - When it 
had concluded the sectional meetings received their full 
quota of delegates. 


. VETERINARY SECTION. 


PseupO-TUBERCLE IN SHEEPS’ LuNGs CONDEMNED 
ror Human Foon. 


At an adjourned conference of the Veterinary Sur- 


‘What complete treatment at the time of birth. 
he advocated was a very greasy treatment, but it 


geons—Principal Williams, of the New Veterinary 
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College, Edinburgh, presiding—a paper was read by Mr. 
W’Phail, Edinburgh, on Pseudo-tuberculosis.” 
It was pointed out that the object of the paper was to 
consider the various conditions which may be, and fre- 
quently are, mistaken for those due to tuberculosis. It 
was too often the case that caseous degeneration accom- 
nied with a tendency to calcareous deposition was 
abelled tubercle. The author treated in a scientific 
way coccidia disease ; American sheep disease ; asper- 
gillar pneumycosis ; bacterial necrosis of the liver ; 
actinomycosis ; and pseudo-tubercle in sheep’s lungs. In 
relation to public health, it was pointed out that 
rabbits suffering from coccidia should be condemned, as 
this condition was found in man, in whom it may be 
reproduced. This condition should be carefully noted, 
owing to the very common use of rabbits for inoculating 
purposes. Referring to American sheep disease, the 
rincipal lesions seen in this disease were found in the 
Sowell and mesentery, was of frequent occurrence in 
adult sheep in the south of the United States, and more 
particularly in the back-end of the season. Since the 
closing of our ports against foreign cattle this condition 
was only seen at those ports of landing where they 
slaughter the animals on arrival. In connection with 
this disease the sheep do not seem to suffer any incon- 
venience, and the carcases are well nourished. The occur- 
rence of nodules in a sheep’s lungs filled with caseous 
contents is caused from vegetable dust. ‘This disease ap- 
ared to develop in weak animals. The author, speak- 
of actinomycosis, said that this condition resembled 
rcle when all the organs of the body were invaded, 
and it needed the microscope to satisfactorily determine 
what it was. Pseudo-tubercle, seen in the sheep’s lungs, 
was often confounded with and described as occurring with 
“hoose” or parasitic bronchitis, and it was said to be 
difficult to distinguish the relative symptoms of each 
disease. This, however, was not correct, for they were 
two distinct diseases, and caused by at least two distinct 
worms. In the lungs of sheep suffering from this con- 
dition the lesions seen may + divided into two kinds 
--(1) As — yellow patches irregularly angular in 
shape, and projecting slightly above the surrounding 
eos ety and (2) small nodules about the size of a 
rabbit shot and even larger; they are disseminated 
throughout the pulmonary tissue, being equally distribu- 
ted in both lungs, and very similar to miliary tuber- 

' cle. There was considerable difference of opinion as 
to the identity of the worm which caused these conditions, 
but it was generally agreed that the first condition was 
caused by the strongylus refuscens—a round worm, 
slender body, reddish brown in colour, head not winged, 
and the mouth surrounded by three papiliform lips. 
The second form of this disease closely resembled miliary 
tubercle. In relation to public health, the writer re- 
ferred to the harmful nature of these ruund worms. 
Greater attention should be paid to the lungs of animals 
suffering from this disease, because these lungs were 
openly exposed for sale for human food in many of. our 
cities. Such lungs should be condemned in every case ; 

= Edinburgh they were most careful to condemn these 

ungs. 

After an interesting discussion, Mr. J. M’Ki 
Huddersfield moved—‘ That this conference of a 
nary surgeons, having fully considered the patholegical 
condition in the sheep’s lung commonly known as pseudo- 
tubercle, is of opinion that such parasitically infected 
organs are unfit for human food, and would respectfully 
draw attention to that condition with the view to their 
general condemnation. Mr. A. L. Butters, London 
seconded, and the motion was unanimously carried 
Mr. Peter Morr, Edinburgh, read a paper on 
i : diseases of the lower animals communicable to 

Mr. Moir referred more particularly to rabi 

A ies 
_drophobia, glanders, and tuberculosis, He poh 


pe 
1n 
tu 


very interesting information in connection with thes 
disease. He also referred to the communicability of 
diseases by certain of the insecta, the mosquito of Africa 
and India, the tsetse in Africa ; the relationship of lower 
animals with the spread of bubonic plague, which has 
made such fearful ravages in the East. He concluded 
by giving statistics relative to the tuberculin test in 
cattle, and tuberculosis. Quite 50 per cent., he said, of 
the dairy cows in Edinburgh and the surrounding dis. 
trict reacted by this test, showing that they were tuber- 
cular. But it was also brought out that even in reacting 
cows tuberculosis might be very slight, and with an open 
eye examination it was very difficult to discover. 

A lengthy discussion of a general nature followed, and 
was taken part in by Messrs. Butters, London ; Thon: 
son, Aberdeen ; Abson, Sheffield ; Taylor, Darlington; 
McKinna, Huddersfield, and other gentlemen. 

On the call of Mr. Thomson, Aberdeen, a hearty vote 
of thanks was extended to Mr. Moir for his paper.—T7/v 
Evening Express (Aberdeen.) 


AN UNDERMANNED DEPARTMENT. 
THE CAUSE AND THE REMEDY. 


_ When the time arrives for setting our military house 
in order —“ putting our Army on a business footing,” t0 
use the present favourite expression—one of its parts 


which will require a very thorough overhauling will & § 


the Army Veterinary Department. A branch of tle 
Service which in times of peace attracts but little atter 
tion and of which but little is heard, it has for some years 
been vaguely known to have been becoming more and 
more unpopular ; but it required the experience of al 
actual campaign on a large scale to reveal the depth ¢ 
inefficiency into which it has sunk. For even to thos 
who have not access to the sources of information opel 
to us, but who have merely read the letters sent home 
by the correspondents of our contemporaries (and 
mention two only, notably by Mr. Julian Ralph of the 
Daily Mail, and by the correspondent of Zhe Standard 
with Lord Roberts) it must have b»come evident that, 
veterinarially speaking, the horses of the Army in South 
Africa have been distressingly neglected. . 
In saying this we do not for a moment intend, or wish, 


to cast the least reflection upon the capability or zeal " & 


energy of the veterinary officers serving in South Afric 
On the contrary, we have reason to know that, workité 
under most adverse conditions, they have as a body dis 


played a rare devotion to duty and have worked to the ig 


extreme limit of their physical powers. 
But what can be said of the state of a Departmett 
which, when we have in South Africa 150,000 Gover 
ment animals, the value of which at a very low estimat? 
cannot be below and is probably far above £4,000," 
(we take these figures from a paper by Mr. Lawrence V 
Pike, printed in a recent number of the “ Nineteen.’ 
Century ”), can only send out, as a glance at this montis 
‘Army List ” will show, 47 Army Veterinary Surgeo™, 
It is true that to supplement these, 140 civilian wer 
nary surgeons have been, to use Mr. Pike’s words, - 
porarily hired in a hurry ;” but, whatever the prov 
sional attainments of these gentlemen may be, It ath 
vious that they cannot have the special knowledge wi 
an Army veterinary surgeon should possess of the heat 
ment of horses on active military service, during ™ 
transport by sea, etc. In fact, they have had to ide 
experience many things with which an army veter 
officer would have been already acquainted. “naff 
The truth is that of late years the Army Lege 
Service has been becoming, not gradually but . 


rapidly, unpopular with the members of the velar 
profession. So unpopular, indeed, is it at the P 
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moment that the War Office is unable any longer to fill 
its ranks. The “Army List” shows that since Novem- 
ber, 1898, that is to say during the last 20 months, only 
one veterinary surgeon has been induced to join it. Last 
year, in July, six commissions were offered. Six candi- 
dates only presented themselves. Twovof these were re- 
jected at the medical examination, and the other four 
failed to satisfy the examiners as to their professional 
knowledge. And yet at about the same time 70 candi- 
dates came forward to compete for six civilian appoint- 
ments offered by the New Zealand Government. 

What, then, can be done to attract duly qualified 
veterinary surgeons into the ranks of the Army Veterinary 
Department? Insufficiency of pay and slowness of pro- 
motion are complained of; but the main deterrent is the 
want of any recognised military status, and the unsatis- 
factory conditions under which officers of the department 
have to do their work. The assistants of the surgeons 
are the farriers and shoeing smiths (of whom, according 
to the latest edition of War Establishments, there are 
five in each squadron of cavalry, six in each battery of 
horse artillery, ete.), but these are soldiers under the 
orders of regimental officers. The veterinary surgeon 
has no command over them ; and in the transport trains 
there are none even of these. As formulated by Mr. 
Pike some of the most essential requirements for the 
establishment of a satisfactory veterinary department 
would seem to be :—the granting to all its members a 
proper military status ; the placing of veterinary hospi- 
tals under the charge of veterinary officers who alone 
should give orders in them; and the formation of a 
corps of farriers, dressers, and attendants placed under 
the direct command of the veterinary officers who 
should pay, reward, and punish their subordinates just 
as the medical officers now do with the privates of the 
medical corps. If these things were done and the whole 
department placed under the direct command of the 
Director-General of the Army Veterinary Department at 
Headquarters, a rapid improvement in its efficiency 
might be reasonably expected. The matter is an im- 
portant one. The wastage of horses in extensive opera- 
tions has notoriously of late years become enormous, 
and nothing is so likely tu diminish it, and the great 
expense entailed by it on the country, as an efficient 

eterinary Department.—United Service Gazette. 


VETERINARY MANNERS AND CUSTODES. 


We take the following from the pages of The Farmer 

nd Stockbreeder : 
el examination is constantly recommended by our 
rhe and spiritual grides, and Mr. P. G. Bond, 
recommended the practice to his brother 
Jeterinarians in a presidential address to the Western 
ities Veterinary Medical Association. He puts a 
ea questions among which is to be found: ‘ Are 
po real use to the stockowner ?’ He was able to 
question of his own raising to the entire 
me a es of his listeners, but it just occurs to the 
tained of these notes, that a fairer answer might be ob- 
formed a an assembly of stockowners. Societies 
seens or the promotion of the interests of a particular 
thing es do not always take a broad public view of 
ate a a narrow professional one, and at some of 
suppose tha’? if they are correctly reported, one would 
pose of - at stockowners existed expressly for the pur- 
work for veterinarians, whereas vets. 
animals " benefit of those having sick or lame 
societies’ ex: at Dickens called ‘mutual admiration 
vogue, and rma _before V.M.A. meetings came into 
>and there is much in the inner management of 


For instance, a charge has lately been proved against a 
vet. for substituting a glandered head for a sound one, 
and that for a fraudulent purpose, as well as to damage 
another practitioner. This conduct was deemed repre- 
hensible by the Council of the R.C.V.S., but did not, in 
their opinivn, justify them in striking the member’s name 
off the rolls. 

The most heinous offence a vet. can commit nowadays, 
though perfectly legal when most of the men took their 
diplomas, is to advertise in newspapers or circular or 
otherwise. This is ‘conduct disgraceful from a profes- 
sional point of view,’ and the offender who does not de- 
sist from advertising his gripe drinks or what not when 
warned, can be struck off the rolls and placed in the posi- 
tion of a lawyer who cannot plead, or a clergyman ‘un- 
frocked’ and ‘inhibited’ from preaching or holding a 
living. O tempora ! O mores ! 

OLD OBADIAH. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease in North Wales. 


A serious cutbreak of foot-and-mouth disease was dis- 
covered on Monday on one of the principal farms in the 
Vale of Clwyd. The police obtained the advice of two 
veterinary surgeons, and precautionary measures were at 
once taken. A constable was placed in charge of the 
farm, and the farmers of this district have been warned. 
It is many years since anything of a like character has 
broken out in North Wales.—7he Star. 


The Outbreak in Norfolk. 


At a meeting of the Diseases of Animals Acts Com- 
mittee of the County Council, held at the Shirehall on 
Saturday, August 11th, it was reported that the disin- 
fection of Mr. Sutton’s premises by the Board of Agricul- 
ture not being so efficiently done as the committee 
deemed desirable, their Inspector (Mr. Shipley) had been 
instructed to complete the work, and his report was as 
follows :—I herein beg to report as to the cleansing and 
disinfection of Mr. B. Sutton’s farm premises at Free- 
thorpe. On going further into the matter, I found a 
great deal more to do than I had anticipated. Some 
considerable amount of manure which had been in con- 
tact with the diseased animals remained in the yards, I 
was compelled to have this well limed and carted on to 
a manure heap on an out field, where it will be used for 
roots next year. I found thedrainage had been blocked 
on the occasion of the first outbreak of disease, and had 
never been unstopped. All the drainage from the yards 
during both outbreaks remained in them. I had them 
unblocked and_ thoroughly flushed with a solution of 
carbolic acid. Many of the mangers had not been white- 
washed inside. These and all posts and rails at the 
head of the tying-up places had to dressed with white- 
wash, in which carbolic acid was mixed. Other rails, 
gates, and posts were tarred, and in one or two cases 
doors were painted. The feeding skeps as used for the 
diseased cattle will be burned. No effort has been spared 
to thoroughly cleanse and disinfect the premises, which 
are now done to my entire satisfaction. I am glad to 
add I have received great help and support from Mr. 
Sutton in carrying out the disinfection. 

The committee approved of this report, and ordered 
that a copy be sent to the Board of Agriculture.—Zas- 
tern Daily Press. 


In consequence of the appearance of foot-and-mouth 
disease among cattle at Kingston-upon-Haull, and later at 
Rbyl, in North Wales, the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction in Ireland has taken steps to 
prohibit the importation into Ireland from Great Britain 


fessi i 
Professions which the general public do not approve. 


of cattle, sheep, swine, and other animals liable to con- 
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tract the disease. In addition to this precaution, the | 
Department has also decided to require all drovers and 
others in contact with cattle in British markets to be dis- 
infected on arrival at Irish pcrts.—The Times. 


Sheep Seab in the Irish Provinces. 


Official returns mention that sheep scab is at present 
very prevalent throughout the country, and this is 
militating very seriously against the cross-Channel trade, 
as animals that may be in the least degree affected will 
not be permitted to be shipped. Eleven fresh outbreaks 
ofthis disease were reported as having occurred in Ireland 
during the past month, seven of these occurring in the 

rovince of Leinster, two in Ulster, and two in Munster. 

he returns show that during the month the unwelcome 
disease was in existence in no fewer than 23 out of our 
32 Irish counties. The districts in which it existed are 
reported as follows :—In Ulster, in the county borough 
of Belfast, in the County Armagh, County Donegal, 
County Down, County County Monaghan, 
and County Tyrone. \ In Munster the disease is reported 
from the counties of Clare, Cork, Kerry, Limerick, Tip- 

arary (South Riding), and Waterford ; and in Leinster, 
sata the county borough of Dublin, and from the coun- 
ties of Dublin, Kildare, Kilkenny, Meath, Queen’s 
County, Westmeath, Wexford, and Wicklow. In Con- 
naught the official returns report that the outbreak is 
confined to the County Mayo. Farmers and flock- 
masters will require to be both prompt and active in 
combating this unexpected visitation by the immediate 
application of well-known veterinary methods of cure 
and prevention, as the losses from this distemper in 
previous years in Ireland have been very serious to 
— of flocks in many parts of the country.—J/rish 

imes. 


Horse Stung to Death by Bees. 


While Mr. John Forster, of East Cawledge Park Farm, 
near Alnwick, was taking several hives of bees on a small 
rolley to the heather on Saturday, the horse turned restive 
in the shafts, the hives were overturned, and the bees 
immediately attacked both man and horse. Foster saved 
himself with a veil which he carried with him in case of 
accident, but the bees set upon the horse in clusters, and 
stungit so severely that it diedon Sunday night.—V.B.A. 


“ A Knowlege of Welsh Required. 

The enclosed appeared in The South Wales Daily 
Post, June 27th. I thought that it perhaps might 
interest readers of The Record. The election of a 
coroner here recently turned mainly on mono or bi- 
linguist.— Yours faithfully, 

Wn. R. Davis. 


Swansea. 

“ A knowledge of Welsh is one of the qualificati 
by a candidate for the post of meant ter 

wansea. 


Though it may not be apparent to the unobservant eye 
There are wonderful potentials in a knowledge of Cymru 
(? Cymraeg) ; 

Hence our wise ones think a coroner who has this 

_ _ knowledge skipped : 
find out is only half equipped. 

e new Inspector also whe will j 
ve ste Judge our chops and 
nd watch for sickly sheep and i 
ty: dap p cows, slink calves and 

In spite of bacteriologic and of microscopic lore, 


Should —_, a vous” in Welsh or must be shown 


Death from Glanders. 


At Guy’s Hospital, on Tuesday 14th inst., Mr. Samuel 
F. Langham inquired as to the death of William Morse, 
age 45, cab proprietor, of Fitzroy Mews, Fitzroy Square, 
W. The deceased was taken ill and had swellings on his 
legs, arms, and body. He was ordered to the hospital by 
his doctor and there he died onthe 10thinst. Dr. James 
M. Brydone, acting house physician, said he made a post- 
mortem examination and came to the conclusion that 
death was due to glanders. He could not, however, say 
definitely for another two days, when the organisms 
would be fully cultivated. If then it was found not to 
be glanders it would be a new disease. The jury re- 
turned a verdict that the deceased died from glanders 
and Mr. Springfield, a L.C.C. inspector, ordered the 
deceased’s manager to keep all the horses, which it was 
stated were free from disease, in the stables until they 
had been examined by the L.C.C. inspector for the dis- 
trict.— The Times. 


Strange Animals in Mull. 


A novel sight is now frequently to be seen on the 
island of Mull—a young lady driving a team of four 
donkeys. The inhabitants living on the island had never 
seen one of these animals before-—hrought this season by 
Mrs. Cheap, of Inniemore, with the idea of assisting the 
crofters and others who cannot afford to keep a_ pony. 
Thirteen of these animals arrived at Oban one morning, 
where crowds collected to see them embark for Mull, 
and when landed at Salen the sensation was even 
greater, some of the natives even showing fear of the 
“ beasts."—V.B.A. 


Personal. 


On the 8th inst. at The Rookery, Alcester Road, Mose- 
ley, Birmingham, the wife cf Frederick John Taylor, 
M.R.C.V.S., of adaughter.—7he Times. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


V.-Maj. Pringle left on tour of inspection for De Aar, 
Orange R., Kimberley, Mafeking, Naaupoort and 
Plumer’s Farm. July 12. 

C.V.S. Buck, Bairas, Fountain and Muller posted to 

F.V.H. Kroonstadt. 
Dixon to 19th Brigade. ; 
Knight to Col. Watson’s Brigade of Artillery, 
attached to Gen. I. Hamilton’s Division. 
Tasker to Transport, Gen. I. Hamilton’s Div. 
V.Lt.-Col. Smith is posted to intermediate L. of C. with 
Headquarters at Kroonstadt. 

V.-Capt. Sharp to charge of Ox Transport. 

O’Donel to charge of F.V.H., Orange R. 
England to Gen. Hickman’s Mtd. Inf. 
Pretoria, July 18 


V.S. MacDonald arrived in ss. Cervona, goes to East 
London. 
Steel to Port Elizabeth. 
Makin arrived from New Orleans, to Maitland. 
Crone arrived in ss. Anglo-Chilian, to Durban. 
Cape Town, July 21: 


Major Pitchford, Natal Volunteer Veterinary Com 
left Cape Town in the Oratava for England on ie 
9th invalided home ; C.V.S. Vulliamy comes home! 


same ship. 


Communtcations, Books, AND Papers RECEIVED :— Wess 


J.M. Parker, H.J.Dawes, W.M. Scott, J. Connochie 
G. Mayall. H.S.Elphick, Lt.-Col. Nunn. ‘ Nemo 
The Farmer & Stockbreeder, The Eastern Daily Press 
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